ONIC MIRRO 


Eutelltqeucer, 


MASONRY IS MORAL LIGHT; AND AT WHATEVER MOMENT THE FIRST GLEAM OF GOODNESS BRIGHTENED IN THE HEART OF MAN, MASONRY WAS BORN. 
Vou. Il. BOSTON : SATURDAY, MARCH 11, 1826. No. 11. 


MASONIC MIRROR. 


“*Free-Masonry is “ Moral Order, instituted by virtuous 
men, with the praise-worthy design of recalling to our re- 
membrance the most sublime truths, in the midst of the most 
innocent and social pleasures, founded on Liberality, Broth- 
erly Love and Charity.”— Arnold's Dutch Dictionary. 


Freemasonry was introduced into America one 
hundred and thirteen years after the first settlement 
of Plymouth, in the state of Massachusetts, under 
the auspices of the Most Worshipful Anthony Mon- 
tague, Grand Master of Masons in England, who 
granted a patent for the first American Lodge ; 
which Lodge was accordingly held in Boston, the 
metropolis of that state, on the 30th July, 1733. 
Since that time, lodges have been established in 
every state and territory in the anion ; insomuch 


that masons are more numerous now in the United’ 


States, in proportion to the number of people, than 
they are in Europe. ‘This isa striking proof of the 
rapid progress of refinement and civilization in 
America ; for freemasonry, which lays the line, 
stretches the compass, applies the square, and rears 
the well ordered column, must and will always keep 
pace and run parallel with the culture and civiliza- 
tion of mankind. Nay we may pronounce with the 
strictest truth, that where masonry is not, refine- 
ment and civilization will never be found. 

Since freemasonry has exerted her heaven derived 
talents in this country, what a train of arts have 
entered, and joined in ample suite, to give their 
patrons Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, com- 
pletion and glory. Every art, every exertion of 
the husbandman and mechanic, have been busied 
and complete. 

By the help of operative masonry, we have made 
the wilderness a fruitful field; have supplied our 
tables with the conveniences and many of the luxu- 
ries of life ; have decorated our habitations with the 
productions of the manufacturer ; and have built us 
cities to inhabit, which for convenience, beauty and 
regularity, may vie with any in the world. In addi- 
tion to these, our canals are a stupendous work of 
operative masonry, and bid fair to be of incalcula- 
ble advantage to millions yet unborn. By specula- 
tive masonry we have also been enabled to perform 
those civil, those legislative moral plans, by which 
our most sacred rights and invaluable liberties are 
secured ; by which we are adorned, established, 
and dignified as an independent nation, and the 
greatest, the happiest, the most powcrful republic 
that ever existed in the world, —Escritoir. 


Officers of the Grand Encampment of Vermont. 
John H. Cutler, G, M.; Silas Bowen, D. G. M.; 
Isaac W. Hubbard, Grand Recorder. | 


On the 27th being the Anniversary of the Ma- 
sonic Festival the Provincial G. M for the Districts 
of Quebec and Three Rivers, delivered the follow- 
ing charge : 

BretTuHren.—lIt is with heartfelt pleasure that on 
again meeting you at the Annual Festival of our 
ancient Institution, I have to congratulate you on 
the improving state of the Craft, and the progress 
it has made in this Province, since I last met you 
on a similar occasion. 

There is, I believe, no member of the Masonic 
Fraternity who has not seen with satisfaction, the 
exaltation of the presumptive Heir to the Crown, 
the Brother of our beloved King and Patron of the 
Institution, to the sublime degree of Royal Arch. 

If ever there was an Institution in the world de- 
serving the protection of Kings, the esteem of Phi- 
losophers and the respeet of men, it is unquestiona- 
bly that of Free Masonry, which inculeates obedi- 
ance of the subject to the Sovereign, the controul of 
the passions, the love of our fellow creatures, and 
humanity towards the unfortunate and afflicted of 
all denominations of men. ‘These constitute the 
basis of Masonry, and are the causesthat it has so 
long withstood and triumphed over calumny, igno- 
rance, and fanaticism. 

The lustre and support which the order derives 
~ivom the countenance and patronage of our Most 
Gracious King, and from His Royal Brothers the 
Dukes of York and Sussex, place it above the reach 
of the vulgar prejudices which surround us, and 
cannot fail to promote the Craft. 


CLAUDE DENECHAU. 


Masonic Wednesday Feb. 
22d. Morning Sun Lodge at Ashtield, was installed 
according to ancient usage by Oliver Fletcher, Esq. 
D. D. G. M. of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. 

The brethren assembled at the lodge room in the 
house of Br. John Willianis—a procession was form- 
ed and moved to the meeting house, where an ex- 
cellent Sermon was delivered by R. W. P. D. D. 
G. M. Rev. Titus Strong, and an Address by R. 
W. P. D. D. G. M. Rev. Alpheus Harding. A 
numerous and attentive assembly witnessed the in- 
teresting ceremonies. Every thing tended to in- 
spire the hope that this would be indeed a band of 
brothers, united in cherishing and disseminating the 
principles of friendship and brotherly love.—The 
music at the church was of a high order, and did 
great credit to the leader and the choir.— After the 
services at the church- the procession returned to 
the hall and partook of an excellent dinner. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Grand Lodge of Mississippi—Officers elected Jan- 
uary 25.1826. Joseph A. Quitman, G. Master ; 
Peter A. Vandorn, D. G. Master ; Joseph Dunbar, 
G. Sen. Warden; Robert Parkinson, G. Jun. 
Warden ; James Pilmore, G. Chaplain ; Sturges 
Sprague, G, Secretary ;“James J. Rowan, G. Treas- 
urer, 

The Most Worshipful Grand Lodge of Ohio, 
held its annual Grand Communication at Colum- 
bus, commencing the 9th inst. The following is a 
list of its officers for the present year : 

M. W. Samuel Wheeler, G. M.; R. W. Rich- 


ard Collins, D. G. M.; Stephen Fales, S. G. W.; 


Wm. Green. J. G. W.; Lincoln Goodale, G. 'T.; 
Bela Latham, G. See.; G. H. Sanderson, G. Mar.; 
Rev. James M’Aboy, G. C.; Thomas Corwin, G. 
Orator.; Moses Levi, G. S. D.; Samuel Denny, 
G. J. D.; William John, G. T. & §S.; William 
Fielding, G. Lect’r,; John Warner, G. S. B.; Jon- 
athan Smith, and Henry Delano, G. P. 

Grand Lodge of South-Carolina—Officers elect- 
ed at Charleston, Dec. 16, 1825. Daniel Johnson, 
G. Master; Benjamin F. Hunt, D. G. Master ; 
Wm. H. Wilson, G. Sen. Warden; Alexander 
M’Donald, G. Jun. Warden ; Moses Holbrook, G. 
Treasurer ; George B. Eckhard, Corresponding G. 
Sec’y ; Fdw’d Hughes, Rec. G. Secretary. 

A List of the Officers of the Grand Lodge of North 
Carolina, for the present year. 

M. W. Hutchins, G. Master; R. W. Francis 
L. Hawks, D. G. Master ; George E. Spruill, S. 
G. Warden ; Louis D. Wilson, J. G. Warden; 
Benj. A. Barham, G. Treasurer ; Alex. J. Law- 
rence, G. Secretary ; Jno. C. Stedman, D. G. Sec- 
retary ; Joseph Caldwell, Wm. M. Green, Wm. T. 
Newborn, Robt. T. Daniel, G. Chaplains ; John 
E. Lewis, W. H. Haywood, jr, Joseph R. Lloyd, 
Elisha B. Smith, Grand Lecturers ; Saml. F. Pat- 
terson, G. S. Deacon ; Wm. M’Cauley, J. G. Dea- 
con ; Edward Ward, G. Marshal; R. D. Spaight, 
G. Sword Bearer; James G. Mhoon, G. Pursui- 
vant; J. T. C. Wiatt, G. Std & Tyler. 

At the annual Convocation of Union Council S. 
M. Nantucket, Dec. 26, A. L. 5825, for the choice 
of officers for the ensuing masonic year, the follow- 
ing companions were elected and duly installed, 
VIZ. 

George Cannon Esq. M. I. G. M; I. W. Whit- 
man Esq. I. G. M ; Benj. Bunker I. G. W ; S. H. 
Jenks, M. Exch; James F. Chase, Rec; Josiah 
Hussey, Esq. G. S. W ; Elisha Starbuck, G. J. 
W ; H. M. Pinkham, M. G; J.C Pinkham,I. § ; 
Wilson Rawson, O. S. 

Officers of Union Lodge, Nantucket, Installed 
Dec. 27 A. L. 5825. 

Robert F. Parker R. W. M; George F. Bun- 
ker, W. S. W; David Cottel, W. J. W; I. W. 
Whitman, Esq. Tr; Jas. F. Chase, Sec; Peter 
Chase, Mar; Jelin H. Pease, S. D ; Wm. H. Cof- 
fin, J. D ; Benj. Bunker, S.S; P. C. Myrick, J. 
S ; W. Rawson, Tyler ; R. W. David Parker of 
Boston, Proxy in G. L. 

Officers of Urbanity Lodge, Installed Dec. 27. 

Timo. G. Clapp, R, W. M ; Benj. Pike, W. S. 
W ; Timo. Horsfield, W. J. W ; Samuel B. Tuck, 
Tr. Robert W. Jenks, Sec ; H. M. Pinkham, Mar; 
Edw. Field, S. D ; J. Shearman, J. D; J. C. Pink- 
ham, S. S; Obed Cathcart, J. S ; J. Weiderholdt, 
Tyler; R. W. Ferdinand E. White, of Boston, 
Proxy in G. L. 

At the annual election of officers, for Rome N.. 
Y. Chapter; No. 102, the following were chosen. 

M. E. B. P. Johnson, H. P; E. Silas Cornish, 
King; E. P. H. Grover, Scribe ; Companion’s A. 
Keith, Capt. Host; J. S. Parker. P. S ; John Eddy, 


jr. R, A. C; E. Hammond, jr. E. Smith, R. H. 


Lord. Masters of the Veils; H. N. Carr, Treasur- 
er; H. Wager, jr. Secretary; Rev. D. Morris, 
Rev. E. W. R. Allen, Chaplains ; W. Colburn, C. 
Brown, Stewards ; Jas. H. Pratt, Sentinel, 

Regular Communications, Wednesday after the 
full at $ o’clock, Pp. m. 
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surprising gambols, leaps, somersets, and strangest fanta- 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


a1. 


THE TRAVELLER. | 


ORIGINAL. | 


ENGINEER NO. 
** Multum in parvo.’’ | 
——" Io these, the many in the one.""——- 

¢ Many things contained in few, 

May be gather‘d, in the view; 

And, if observances are true, 

Much, from little, may ensue.”--- Legend. 


—N. Y, Promenading Party—Gens de Cabiner—Selections,— | 


Ferdinand yet absent—friend Joseph returned—Will- 
iam engaged-—and the rest at home ; Geo. Henry, with 
his usual suavity and tact—anecdotal and vocal propen- | 
sities, keeps a continual good-humor, ‘all winds and. 
weathers,’ patroling our companionship. Our promin- | 
ading area ‘‘ off-sets and intersections,’’ —the land of | 
the Knickerbockers. Our social retreats, at reveillee and | 
tattoo, the domains of Manhattan. Our general rendez- | 
vous—Charles’ richly furnished study and patronal libra- 
ry. Our festival rallies, rounds and seasons—when, 


“the morn, in rasset mantle clad, | 
Walks o’er the dew.” 


'|in costume, deportment and elevation, indubitably, with- 


|| provided the subject savors of seeularity : for as he al- 


—* and, the gentle day, 
Before the wheels of Phoebus, round about--- 
Dapples the drowsy East,” 


And the race-course of our fellowship, (s’ il vous plait,) 
an ** Eclipse against the world’’ of errors——vagaries and 
wanderings of our early youth. 

You, doubtless, judge us well-conditioned—happy in 
association—deep in reflection, and elate in the anticipa- 
tions of awaiting destiny ;--and toa certainty,as weguess, 
you adjudge fairly and correctly,—the past a theme for 
improvement,—-the future for enjoyment ;—and now, 
for the present,—-like the good Prince Arthur, ‘‘ gene- 
rous and just,’’ and his associate Knights of the Round, 
Table, atthe board of “ friendship and hospitality,’?— 
grant us ** the boon we crave,’’—-c’ est a dire, —still ex- 
ercise thy judgment; and while ‘* hasty-footed time,”’ 
like avelocipede, sweeps along, with his ‘* broad pin- 
ions,’’ through the regioa of our ordinary transactions, in 


sies, —— 
Let’s take the instant, by the forward top.” 


At Charles’ happy fire-side,—where cheerfulness with- 
out revelry—-sociality without dissipation —and sentimen- 
tal refinement and respectful affections without alloy,—- 
hold, constantly, their graceful levee—the Party assem- 
bled ;—and certain pending questions, concerning——our 
land-lords and tenants—the coming fourth of july—com- 
bination and lottery-chances—the ‘‘ rate of usance’’— 
some particular routes—a comfortable seat——and several 
other small matters and minor affairs, being dispatched ;- | 
went in committee of the whole—friend Joseph in the 
chair, —When, after many delays, apropos,—and much | 
deliberation, @ priort et posteriovi,-—-and various) 
discussions, pro and con, et vice versa—and one more |, 
hopeful agitation of certain specific claims and demands, | 
and expectel civilities, with some trifling attention to’ 
documents, letters, and the etcetera specialities, per. 


aliam, et per se ;—our winter session now closing, -— 
the final sittings, debatings, and conversations result in| 
the following definitive and important Resolutions ;—viz. 

But, by way of episode,—or marginal memoranda,—- 
it may be necessary to premise — 

1. That friend Joseph has the very temperature and! 
patience of Job himself,—meek as Moses—wise as Dan-| 
and shrewd as- he must be ; —‘it must be 
To keep so decorously and uniformly cool and collected, 
in the conflict and perseverance of our weekly views, 
semi-weekly opinions, and diurnal pertinacity, when fa- 
cetiously imitative —congruously argumentative, as con- 
greve-rockets—coruscating and infantile as India-crack- 
ers ; and to puzzle his way, with us, through sucha de- 
dalian labyrinth of concatenations—-except he trails the 
thesian thread-~is verily -yea, verily -a marvel ! | 

2. That Charles is so much of an antiquarian, book-. 
worm, and prodigy in the miracles of memory, applica- 
tion and scholarship—and “* giant in literature,’’—-mirab-| 
ile dictu !.—that all our fugitive thoughts, notes, papers, 
and paquets,are submitted to him, ex officio, for the col-. 
lating, correcting and engrossing the same, ad libertem, | 
——so that being Secretary-associate, Port-folio-collector, 
and Notary-amanuensis, etc.—‘‘ in propria persona,’’ et 
pro publico bono’’ —foibles —faults and 


ticles, provisos, impeachments, &c. are altogether out of 
the question. 


|| have been a species of money-murket-man,dealing, proba- 
'|bly, more in the wholesale and retail ef nick-nacks, than 


3. That Ferdinand’s absence occasions mutual sym-' 


pathy and regret ; as he figured, in our select and sove- | 
| reignly social circle, (excuse the alliteration,) perfectly 


free from all dandyism and gasconade—*‘to all intents and 


purposes’’—like an Kmperor in the ALLIANCE,—| 


| 


out a rival ! 


4. That William, tho’ often impatient, as we demur, 
appeal or replevin or configure, consider, or reconsider, 
embonpoint, the table, the wool-sack, budget, topic, &c. 
and frequently discovering, either a peculiar nonchalance, | 
or remarkable anxiousness, in his looks and demeanour, | 
[or more technically, ] ‘* his views’’ and actions—is, un- | 
questionably, an able advocate, and very sufficient in all | 
points of law, incontrovertible data--legal investizations | 
and historical reminiscences—with an ample volubility of | 
amusing aptness and erudition—-cum dulce et utile etc.—- 
and— 


5. That Geo. Henry is a real champion in argument, | 


lows no theological tenets, but his own, correct,——and | 
his own, but harmless opinionative practical convictions, 
to the extent of his present knowledge and understand- 
ing,—-so he is averse to all profitiess, or speculative dis- 
putation, or equivocal and inconclusive ratiocination, on 
points and positions of doctrines ; as, to his mind, the 
subjects and demonstrations of TRUTH are intuitive— 
not controversial—apparent, and therefore, incontesta- 
ble ;—hence, (speaking nautically,) he remarks—** the | 
tide of this experiment is a dubious, distracting and dan- | 
gerous hurl-gate—-capable of breaking the strongest ca- 
bles of CHARITY—-draging the sheet-anchor of Hops, 
and making ship-wreck of rational piety and reverent | 
FAITH ; ‘*IT’ll none of it.” Sometimes, [beiag 
playful, as powerful in words,] in mercantile phrase, 
observing——polemical combatants, fanatic or splenetic, 
deal largely in articles, consignments and adventures ; | 
the commissions of no avail ; the goods contraband, and | 
the charter-party unlicensed : in TRUTH, the general ac-| 
counts incorrect, the entries irregular and confused, and 
the trial-balance defective ;—the checks of viRTUE mis- | 
laid ; the exchange-drafts of FRIENDSHIP protested ; the | 
stock, funds and notes —principal and interest of DEVvo-| 
TION, a deficit of net-profits ; and the invoice of wrs-| 
pom ablank!’? And thus from * the most straightest | 
sect of our Religion,”’ to the laxest lenity of forbearaiee}, 
and from the greatest and broadest expansion of creeds, 
sentiments and toleration, to the minutest and extremest | 
contraction of divisible sequestration and narrowness ; he | 
allows all to think and worship in their own way ‘“ac-!| 
cording to the dietates of conscience,’’ unmolested 3 a3 
the great Apostle recommendsin Tim I 6. 20. &c., and) 
Tim. II. 2. 16. &c.; and knowing the fate of a!l such con- 
troversy [Vid. Deut. 25. 1.] he disallows altogether the 
vain-glorious competition. | 
Geo. Henry’s gifted traits are, ambition chastened 
with discretion; independence with docility ; magaanimi- | 
ty with modesty; liberality with prudence; and moral rec- | 
titude and sterling worth, with invariable politeness, frank- | 
ness and good nature ; bravely studious and adventurous 3 | 
a talking-walking-loving-companionable good fellow and | 
kind friend, with an intelligent reflective mind—an honest | 
and grateful heart ; ‘‘ mens sanain corpore sano’’;, 
Well versed in the theses of solids and fluids ; familiar | 
with the dogmas of the schools, and an adept in the cab- | 
inets of ‘* Neptunian and Vulcanic Geology’’; Werner, | 
etc.; Linnaeus, etc.; Lavosier, etc ; and so of the rest ;' 
and hence, not exactly, in the disposition of contemning | 
the big L. L. D.’s of ‘* public munifizence’’; tho’ he avers | 
they are a coinage of modern date and their extraction | 
simple, if not wholly alphabetical ; as according to his | 
hypothesis of the arrrix ; neither Solomon, Caesar, ner 
Tully, reputed wise, brave, and learned, ever rose to such | 
distinguished eminence : tho’ in some researches, explora- 
tions and reconnoisances, he apprehends there was one 
Dr. Solomon, but not legitimately the same, nor lineally, 
nor collaterally of the same stock or genera ; but rath- 
er thinks his sire, or grand-sire, or great-grand-sire must 


other-wise ; of the others e. the ‘* Great Julius’’ and | 
greater Marcus Tullius Cicero, &c. his opinions. [per- 
haps,like ‘‘Inudian reservations,’’ because not yet 
settled,] areas yet deferred. 

4 due allowance being made for this whimsical, [but | 
indispensable] digression,as the common foible of authors | 
and orators, because, having much to do and undo—say | 
and unsay, &c.--to ‘‘spin out the time’’—-they must | 
needs knit and seam together in one grand complex and | 
climax of truisms——digressive and progressive —the heel, 
heart and pith of the story ; —as, en militaire—right,left | 
and center divisioas, in solid column, advancing,—dis-' 
play [if retreating to safer ground,] columns, corps of 


exactly 


observation, light 
and suitable anxiety. Allowing also--no default—fai!- 


ure, or breach of promise, evidently or impliedly, appar- 


ent it the view, to assetts, fine, or recovery XSe—we 
proceed—‘‘viz’’— 


1. Resolved.—In general, and unanimous opinion,-- 
‘There is a right and a wrong, in every thing’’— 
[TRUTH and its attributes excepted ;) and that our best 
wIspoM lies, in choosing the good and refusing the evi! 
—sensibly, certainly and constantl 

*“*Peaceably if we can-——forcibly of we must.” ‘ 

2. Resolved.—-It is our duty to look about us, and ac- 
tively interest our minds, hearts and hands,in the hey-day 
of life—-that the requisitions of pury and vIRTVE are 
reciprocally the same ; and that, being wisely provident, 
pradent and discreet, we should ‘‘be just and fear not’’ , 
and consider, with judicious circumspection, the causes, 


|| currents and consequences of things ; that the Winter 


of our days may be asthe freshness of the Summer’s 
morn and the richness and serenity of its evening Ha P- 
PINESS. 

3. Resolved.—That ‘‘all Rigurs are founded in Jus- 
tice and Equity’’ and none have the right of exception ; 
that, hence, all injuries are reprehensible ; violations re- 
proachable ; evasions, neglects and indifference highly 
censurable and inexcusable ; therefore, 

4. Resolved.—It is our bounden duty strictly to ob- 
serve the moral law of propriety ; to honor the injunc- 
tions of the wise ; and to reverence the precepts of the 
‘‘inspired volume”’ ; regarding, with affectionate tender- 
uess and kindness, the courtesies, civilities and respect- 


‘| ful attentions, mutually due each other; and that the 


non-observance is a gross error. 

5. Resolved.—That all the blandishments of Pride ; 
the accomplishments of Pedantry ; and lavishments of 
Ostentation are inferior to a*humble and contrite heart, 
imbued with an undeviating sense of duty, wise econo- 
my, amiable sincerity, and the moral virtues ; and with- 
al, deeply sensible of its natural imperfections. 

6. Resolved.—That meanness is an error, but frugal- 
ity a blessing ; that all false-pride is ridiculous, but a 
laudable and correct self-pride a virtue; that falsehood 
is a strong evidence of ‘‘total depravity,”’ but truth and 
honesty the ‘‘ ways and means’’ to riches and honors ; 
that moroseness and misanthropy are stupid blunderings, 


| but sensibility and magnanimity, the graces of credit 


and worth---and the ornaments of ambition and glory ; 
and that intemperance is inconsistent and base, but a 
well-regulated LiFe the contiaual pledge and life-insur- 
ance of HEALTH and HAPPINESS. 

7. Resalved —That the scope and view of generalities 
embrace all the constituent minutiae, as the outer box 
contains the nest, as fencings bound a claim, and as the 
mail-coach carries---a la mode---beaucoup de monde, 
instanced in the general view, [containing many partic- 
ulars,) of the uses, abuses, errors and excesses of--- 

Food and Festivity, 

Spirits and 

Tobacco and Snuff, 

Carelessness and Fretfulness,* 

Censoriousness and Slander, 

Covetousness and Officiousness, 

Games and Idleness, 

Anger and deplorable. 

Vice and Vanity, 

Pride and Extravagance, 

Ignorance and Insolence, 

Inconsistency and Inhumanity, 
and that as all and sundry deserve castigation and ‘‘ whole- 
some correction’? ; a general lashing will suffice ; as a 
desideratum, on this present hopeful occasion. 

8. Resolved.—That every man’s politics and opinions 
are his own; and that the complexity of business and 
perplexity of studies ; the paucity ofnews and scarcity 
of money ; the sagacity of dandies and alacrity of wai- 
ters ; the facility of Lines and fidelity of Watches ; 
the cuttings of Discount and profilings of Credit ; the 
contrariety of Views and variety of Shows ; the prodi- 
galities of Fashion and the whimsicalities of the Des 
Cartes’ Symzian system ; the follies of indolence and the 
foils of licentiousness ; the toils of the indigent and the 
turmoils of the Epidemic, are each and all and singular, 
to the ‘‘use and behoof’’ of Patience and the considera- 
tions of Wisdom ; and . 

9. That the Italian Opera, with its altos and diapa- 
sons ; adagio and allegro; and sweepings and trillings ; 
in the flats and sharps of its own sweet native lingual 
accent, must have an abundance of charms and pathos, 
fora natural American ear ; that 


10. The Stage has a ‘‘plentiful lack’’ of dullness in 


incompatible. 


the Esprit du Corps and scenic arrangements ; follow- 
ing the triumphs of Garrick ; Kemble ; Talma &c. ; 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCE. 


that afew Cherry and Fair Sturs reviving ; and 
that the domestic-buskin, like domes ic coffee, may be a 
cheap entertainment,while the more costly is ‘far-fetched 
and dear-bought’’ ; that - 


11. The Circus may be daily improving and knightly 
fascinating when the stable-appendages ‘‘take the more 
delicate tints’’ ; and the pig-pag-pipes, in the similitude 
of a hand-organ and the accompaniments of whip-solo, 
duet, and chorus are more in the graceful re/ief-color- 
ings of light and shade ; that High-Schools and all 
schools promise more, and that new Churches may Le 
more valuable City Stock ; that- 

12. Prize Poems and Society Premiums, are ‘well 
enough as far as they go”? with Pegassus and Ulyses, 
but should they dare jade the one, or molest the other ; 
why, they may as well be rejected ; end, that——-—- 

18. Great Monuments, in Grecian taste, em-byron’d 
with diplomatique Jaurel ; (and allowing the apex- 
views a compass-variation) may be fashionable in time, 
unless Bridges, Railways and Canals date their ‘Rise 
and Progress” at an earlier period ; that heavy taxes and 
light subscriptions and small-craft Bankruptcy, may 
be long favorites,requiring but short notice ; that great 
folks and little folks may ‘‘agree to differ” in their mode 
of travelling and tactics ; and finally, that while swine 
and sweeps share extensively the indulgence of our Po- 
lice---otium non dignitate :---With a view to sumptuary 
and parliamentary Rerorm---nolens volens---we sub- 
scribe ourself: yours &c. with profound respect and 
high consideration. All whichis respectfully submitted-- 

Colloquial Hall, Feb 22. Per order. 


SCIENTI FIC. 


Search. undismayed, the dark profound 
Where Nature works in secret; trace the forms 
Of atoms, moving with ince sant change 

Their elemental round; behold the seeds 

Of beng, and the energy of life, 

Kindling the mass, with ever-active flame; 
Then say, if nought in these external scenes 
Can move thy wonder-——” 


On THE Nature AnD Properties or Cast Iron, 
Tron, as obtained by the reduction of its ores in the blast- 
furnace, contains a certain proportion of carbon, which 


renders the metal unfit for the various purposes of forging, |, 


but constitutes its principal value as applicable to the use 
of the founder. Todeprive it of this ingredient certain 
processes are gone through, the object of which is, by 
the concurrent action of heat and air, to dissipate the 
carbon under the form of an elastic compound. 

The price of pig-iron is almost exclusively determined 
by the quality of carbon which is in combination with it. 
The varieties usually distinguished are Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
otherwise called black, gray and white. The proportion 
of carbonaceous matter present in these varieties, is dif- 
ferently stated by different experimentalists. 

Clouet makes the h ghest proportion to amount to one 
fourth ; but from the results obtained by Mr. Mushet in 
combining iron directly with the doses of charcoal re- 
quisite to produce its various sub-carburets, one fifteenth 
appeared to be the maximum. Of this, the following ta- 


ble published by him will afford the necessary proof : 
Soft cast Steel, 


1-120 
Common ditto, 1-100 
Same, but harder, 1-90 
Ditto, too hard for drawing, 1-50 
White cast Iron, [No. 3,] 1-25 
Grey ditto, [No. 2,] 1-20 
Black ditto, [No. 1,] 1-15 


Cutlery of various kinds is made in England of pig- 


portion of carbon It fuses at a lower temperature, and 
becomes more liquid on that account. 
kind which can be used for small articles. The metal is 
fused in crucibles of Stourbridge clay, in the common air 
furnace employed in iron foundries. 
Cast are almost ac brittle as glass. 


The articles when 
This, in a great meas- 
ure, is occasioned by the moisture in the sand, which ef- 
fects the change upon the metal in amanner similar to 
that by which steel becomes hardened. In order to ob. 
viate this hardness, the castings are cemented with ashes 
or sand, for the purpose of annealing them. 

Cast-iron pots of cylindrical shape are employed for 
this purpese. They are about 12 inches diameter, and a- 
bout the samedepth. A number of these pots are filled 
nearly to the top with goods to be annealed ;_ a quantity 
of fine sand or ashes is then employed to fill up the inter- 
stices, and to cover them completely, so a- to exclude 
the air.---The pots are placed in a furnace, and are sur- 
rounded with small cokes, for the sake of carrying on 
slow combustion. They are heated very gradually to a 


temperature little short of fusion, and they are gradually 
allowed to cool. 


The whole time occupied in heating and cooling is 
from 24 to 30 hours.---They are found after this process, 
to have become very soft, and to be capable of bending a 

little without breaking. 

Various attempts have been made with a view to im- 
prove the cast cutlery, the most successful of which is by 
Mr. Lucas, of Sheffield ; and for his method he obtained 
a patent. By Mr. Lucas’ process the cast metal articles 
are converted from the brittle and crude state into mal- 
leable iron or steel at pleasure, without injuring the sur- 
face, or distorting the figure of the article. Nails of va- 
rious kinds have been made in this way, more flexible and 
equally tenacious with wrought iron. This method con- 
sists in stratifying the articles, in pots similar to those 
| employed for annealing, with an oxyd of iron Calcin- 


{ 


|ed iron-stone pulverized was first made use of, but was 
Hier to make the surface of the metal so rough as to 
render those articles useless. 

This inconvenience was in some measure obviated by 
laying a thin stratum of sand between the metal and oxyd 
of iron. Any sort of earth, containing a portion of the 
oxyd of iron, is capable of bringing about this change. 

‘The theory of this process is obvious. The cast iron 
consists of iron and charcoal, or carbon ; anditis to the 
| presence of the carbon that we attribute the peculiar 


qualities of cast-iron different from those of malleable iron 
and steel. The oxyd of iron, with which the cast-iron 
articles are stratified, consists of iron combined with oxy- 
gen. During the process of cementation, the oxygen of 
| the oxyd combines with the carbon of the cast-iron, form- 
ing carbonic acid, which is dissipated in the form of air. 
| Cuimnies THAT Smoxe.——The following meth- 
‘od, it is said in a late English publication, affords an ef- 
fectual cure for the worst chimney that ever smoaked. 
Contract the vent as soon as possible after getting above 
‘the mantle place, then gradually widen it four or five feet, 
‘then again contract it to the usual dimensions, and carry 
\itup to thetop- It is said that experience in Edinburgh 
‘has tested it satisfactorily. 


purpose is that kind which is combined with the largest, 


It is the only! 


moon being at the full and about 45 degrees of altitude, 
was observed in the West, the novel appearance of three 


‘moons or rather two semi-spheres of light, very bright 


and luminous visible at equa! distances from the moon on 
the sides. Similar phenomena, in every respect, in the 
East, accompanied the rising of the sun, and continued to 
present avery beautiful spectacle till after 8 o’clock. 
These appearances are ascribed to the rays of light fall- 


ing on the frozen atmosphere, the night and the morning 
being exceedingly cold. 


The Northern Lights,or Aurora Borealis are visable at 
New Harmony, during the autumn and winter, in the 
northwest, and generally low in the horizon. They are 
usually of a bright crimson, bu% on one occasion assumed 
a brilliant yellow, diffusing themselves over agreat por- 


tion of the northwest quarter of the horizon, and rising to 
a considerable height. 


Wonpers or tHe Muicroscopr.—Of all the 
beautiful discoveries with which we have become ac- 
quainted, in the progress of the physical sciences, there — 
are none more striking than the microscope. or which 
may be studied with greater ease. The application of a 
powerful lens to any of those minute objects, which we 
have daily in our power to examine, exhibits ascene of 
wonder, of which those who never witnessed it cannot 
form an adequate idea. 

In the introduction toa modern system of entomology, 
there is a description of the process by which the spider 
weaves its web. 

After describing the four spinners, as they are termed, 
from which the visible threads proceed, the writer makes 
the following observations :--- 

‘*These are the machinery, through which by a process 
more singular than that of rope spinning, the thread is 
drawn. 

‘*Each spinner is pierced like the plate of a drawer, 
with a multitude of holes, so numerous and exquisitely 
fine, that a space often not bigger than a pin’s point, in- 
cludes a thousand. Through each of these holes proceeds 
a thread of an inconceivable tenuity, which immediately 
after issuing from the orifice, unites with all these threads, 
from the same spinner intoone. Hence from each spin- 
ner proceeds a compound thread ; and these four threads 
at the distance of about 1-10 of an inch from the apex of 
the spinner, again unite, and form the thread we are ac- 
customed to see, which the spider uses in forming its 
web. 

‘*T hus a spider’s web even spun by the smallest spe- 
cies, when so fine that it is almost imperceptible to our 
senses, is not as we suppose, a single line, but a rope 
composed of at least 4000 strands. But to comprehend 
this fact we must follow Leuweunhock in one of his cal- 
culations on the subject. This renowned microscope ob- 
server, found by an accurate estimation, that the threads 
of the spider, some of which are not larger than a grain 
of sand, are so fine that 4,000,000 of them would not ex- 
ceed in thickness one of the hairs of his beard. Now, we 
know that each of these threads is composed of 4000 still 
finer. It follows, therefore, that above 16,000,000 of 
the finest threads which issue from such spiders, are not 
altogether larger than a human hair.”” 


Curonomerters.-—Mr. Harvey, of London, has 
| ascertained by repeated experiments, that the density of 
‘the medi in which a chronometer is placed has a sensi- 
ble influence upon its rate ; and that achronometer con- 
‘structed and regulated at a place nearly ona level with 
the ocean will undergo an alteration of rate, from the dif- 
of atmospherical pressure alone, when conveyed 
jt a place of higher elevation. 


| ArmospuericaL on the 


iron, by means.of casting. The metal employed for the 


On coverRInG Iron VeEsseLs with Zinc.— 


The vessels are made very bright so that not a black spot 
is seen onthem ; they are then rubbed with a solution of 
Sal Ammonia and afterwards dipped into an iron pot full 
of melted zine, and being taken out the metal is foun 
adhering to the surface of the iren. 


“Tinnine or Narzis.—lInto a stone pot place the 
nails, and pour upon them equal quantities of grained tin 
and Sal Ammonia and agitate them hot until they are. 


morning of Jan. 24, at New Harmony, (Indiana) the 


perfectly coated. 
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THE CABINET. 


* To Observe, and Preserve.” ng 


THE LOVERS. 


Rose Davenport laughed at her lover’s raphsody 
—young as she was, and dear as Kentish had ever 
been to a heart which had never enshrined another 
image in its bloomy recesses, she remembered they 
had not met for ten long months, and as she arch- 
ly glanced at the handsome and animated counte- 


nance before her, and saw no vestige of attenuated | 


care, or deeply intended anxiety on its fine features, 
she only repaid his raptures by a smile of provoking 
increduhty. 

“Rose,” pursued the lover, think me insin- 
cere’=_and ashe spoke, he fixed his dark blue 
eyes on her almost reproachfully ; but as he gazed 
the look softened into one of the deepest tender- 
ness. Rose Davenport had not yet attained her 
eighteenth year—her figure was so beautifully, and 
yet diminutively moulded, that it appeared to be the 
work of fairies—her eyes was of the most sparkling 
black—her lips of the most lively coral—the fresh- 
ness of youth and the glow of happiness were im- 
pressed on every feature——her long dark hair, un- 
:ueumbered even by a comb, hung in clustering 
and shining ringlets, not only over her brow, but 
far below her waist—she was indeed so fair, that 
her loveliness was seen at the first glance, and felt 
at the next heart-throb—seen, felt, and no more for- 
gotten ! 

“Rose,” he repeated more gently, “you must 
not doubt me—Oh! did you know what I have 
suffered during these last ten tedious months—they 


_ have seemed years, centuries, to me—iny fears have 
‘. foretold a thousand dangers to my hopes—I have 


thought of you by day, and dreamt of you by night— 
1 have seen you in every moon-beam that has pierc- 
ed into my chamber—in every sun-ray that has glan- 
ced across my path !” : 

‘‘Rhapsody ! rhapsody !” cried the idol ; ‘‘mere 
words of course. Spencer Kentish, I have not now 
to learn that you will never die of a broken heart— 
I can answer for myself—you have doubtless at 
times forgotten me amid the beauties by whom you 
have been surrounded, and on my part I will net 
deceive you! have thought of you many, many 
times, yet there have been moments when I have 
almost forgotten that we had ever met--not that I 
love you the less, Spencer,” she added laughingly, 
“though I have neither seen you dance the slack- 
rope in the moon-light, nor spelt your name in blaz- 
ing letters on a sun-beam—however, as we have 
met again, it doubtless behoves us as true hero and 
heroine to acquaint each other, that during the pe- 
riod of our separation the earth was stationary— 
the stars became absolutely dark lanterns, and the 
sun got so cold that it had a violent fit of the ague, 
and then turned to an icicle !—the consequences,” 
she added in a mock melancholy tone, ‘‘were awful 
—furs became positively such a price that they 
were really unbuyable, and even cat-skins were 
im general request—counsellors wore their wigs 
across their shoulders to expel the cold, and several 
old Jadies made additional draperies of the ham- 
mer-cloths of their carriage: 

“Then, Rose,” interrupted the lover, ‘“‘you do 
indeed doubt me, and you can jest at my misery.” 

‘J will not doubt you”——and the laughter that 
danced in her bright black eyes was hidden by 
their long silkon lashes, with a crimson flushing of 
cheek and brow, she murmured, “To doubt that 
which we wish, is to do penance ourselves, for the 
implied transgression of another.” 

‘““My dear, dear Rose !” and again Spencer was 
in a rapture, “then we will part no more.” 


— 


Rose Davenport was the very creature of feeling 
—her heart bounded to meet the ardent tenderness 
of her lover’s, but her thoughts at the moment re- 
verted to her sole remaining parent, ‘“‘Spencer,” she 
said sofily, “you are too impetuous—remember | 
have a mother” — 

should Mrs. Davenport approve ?”” 

‘‘] shall perhaps not be inexorable,” and again 
Rose blushed vermillion. 

‘“‘Nay, then you are mine—mine forever cried 
Spencer, and all his soul sparkled in his eyes. 

“On my honor,” said Rose, rallying, “‘your ar- 
rangement is an admirable one !° Your fancy, like 
the wooden horse in the Arabian ‘Talesyneeds but 
the loosening of a single peg, and whiz ! it has trav- 
elled leagues ere others have time even to think of 
the journey. Now, this little scheme of yours in- 
volves more than you have probably considered— 
Mrs. Davenport ; but I must not think of my moth- 
er at such a moment’’—and, as she spoke, a start- 
ing tear confessed that to dwell on her parting with 
her mother, would be, indeed, effectually to banish 
the tinge of pleasantry, which Spencer’s energy 
had inspired. “Mr. Kentish will then become pos- 
sessed of a wife, of which he has as much need asa 
modern fine lady of a wild Indian waiting-woman ; 
and IJ, poor little Rose Davenport, woe is me! I’m 
to be hung in chains, and exhibited like a tame 
bear, until all my ‘dear five hundred friends’ have 
congratulated me on my good fortune in getting a 
husband—found fault severally with his features, 
his form, the tone of his voice, and even the cut of 
his coat—and finally declared, in an audible whis- 
per, that they cannot conceive what could induce 
Mr. Kentish to marry Miss Davenport, when he 
might certainly have made a much better match— 
not to mention my (chez moi) becoming a party in 
certain little scenes ; rather in the Bombastes Furi- 
oso style, which I have heard delicately hinted at in 
families.” 

‘J will not be angry,” said the laughing Spex- 
cer, “even though I cannot make you sericus for a 
moment.” 

And Spencer was not angry—for but few weeks 
elapsed ere the ively Rose Davenport became his 
wife. She was young in years, but she was old in 
attention ; for a nature soardent as hers, outran 
the cold pace of custom; and often when her 
changeless gaiety formed the brightest ornament of 
his existence, did Spencer repeat, “I will not be 
angry, Rose, even though I cannot make you seri- 
ous for one moment.” 


POLITICAL. 


The Paris Constitutionel remarks, as follows:—We 
may admire the wisdom of Providence, who out of so 
mauy vicissitudes hastens forward the welfare of our 
race. American liberty sprung from religious fanaticism, 
and the civilzation of the Negroes will flow from the 
Slave Trade. The unjust invasion of Spain will emanci- 
cipate the whole hemisphere; and the conquest of one 
part of Europe has made the want of a repsentative gov- 
ernment every where felt. The French Revolution was 
a necessary commotion, but while its excesses have pass- 
ed away, the good remains, and Franee can shew her 
scars with pride, for she has suffered for the human race. 
Civilization is assured by that instrument cannot 
be lost, and which renders thought imperishable. What 
power can prevent Spain from growing weary of fanati- 
cism; Italy from meliorating her condition; Greece from 
emancipating herself; the Ottoman Empire from falling 
to pieces; Russia from becoming civilized and separat- 
ing into different kingdoms; India from being released 
from thedominions of England: and Panama from being 
one day entrepot of the globe?’’ 


THE REPOSITORY. 


** Biending the useful with the sweet-* 


Marernat Arrection.—W hat other friend has 


watched like a mother over the helpless and uneasy 
hours of sickness ; borne with its petulance ; min- 
istered to its infirmities ; soothed its pains; and 
smoothed its feverish pillow ? Where are the friends 
of our prosperity whten “the evil days come, and 
the years draw nigh, in which we must say, we 
have no pleasure in them When the clouds of 
muir fortune descend, and poverty and want overtake 
uc——when the heart is sick with the unfulfilment of 
hope, and the spirit droops over its blasted expecta- 
tions ; when the cup of life is empoisoned by mis- 
chance or guile ; when the storm hath no rainbow, 
and the midnight hath no star ; where then are the 
flatterers of our cloudless skies, and sun-bright 
hours ? When the scenes of earthly ambition fail, 
and the hiss of the multitude follows our downfall, 
whither have they departed ? Where is the shadow 
that attended us, when the sun has veiled his 
beams ? Where are the summer birds, when the 
voice of winter sighs in the leafless forest ? Alas ! 
it is but interest—or conveniencc—or habit—or 
fashion, that preserve the friendship of mankind. 
|Where are the friends of this world, when the 
mouth of calumny has breathed mildew and_pesti- 
lence over the promise of our growing reputation ? 
Where are they, when the taint of worldly dishonor 
has fallen on our heads, and shame, whether deserv- 
ed or not, has pointed us out for scorn and mock- 
ery have gone to worship the rising sun ; 
and left, perhaps their former benefactor to pine in 
gloomy solitude over their ingratitude, and to fee] 
‘the biting memory of “benefits forgot.” 


“For what is friendship but a name 
A charm that luils to sleep, 

A shade that follows wealth and fame, 
Then leaves the wretch to weep.” 


But the attachment of a mother, no change of 
fortune, no loss of influence, not even the loss of 
character can destroy. Asthe triumph of her chil- 
dren is her own, so is their downfall and their dis- 
honor. Her heart bleeds for them instinctively ; 
her tears flow unbidden for their sorrows. Her 
eye follows them while present and her soul goes 
with them while absent. With patience that never 
tires,and self-denial that never ceases, she cheerfully 
sacrifices for them her own comforts and pleasures. 
Her sympathy is felt, not obtruded ; her consolation 
is never officious, and always soothing to the spirit ; 
her friendship is unalterable in life and strong in 
death ; and she breathes her last sigh in a prayer 
for the welfare of her children. 

Remembrance hovers over every incident in those 
calm and blissful days, when her presence gave life 
its charm : That affection which turned aside the 
arrows of misfortune—that gentleness which alle- 
viated the pangs of distress—that tenderness which 
smoothed the pillow of sickness—that hand which 
held the aching head of pain—that piety and that 
sanctity which kindled in our hearts the pure flame 
of devotion—those smiles which beam upon us, and 
ever the brightest when the world was frowning— 
and that unalierable love whirh supported us a- 
midst its unkindness and ingratitude—can these 
ever be forgotten ? Can we call to mind without 
deep emotion the scenes of the death chamber ? 
the beloved face fast fading at the touch of dissolu- 
tion—-the fond farewel'—the fervent prayer for us 
which ceased but with departing life ? Callous and 
hardened must be the heart of that child, who can 
behold without powerful emotion the memorials of 


a deceased parent. 
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THE HIVE. 


— 


“ Variety's the very spice of life, that gives it all its flavor.” 

Le Bxun’s Grave. an obscure corner of a 
smal] village church-yard, ‘in Connecticut, is a 
humble stone erected to the memory of Piere Le 
Brun, once an officer in the French National 
Guards. He was one of the few who was compel- 
led to flee unhappy France, after the downfall of 
Napoleon and the restoration of the Bourbons. His 
misfortunes and his exile, mingled with the grief 
which he experienced for the sufferings of his roy- 
al master, and subdued a spirit that had willingly 
braved the terrors, and submitted to the hardships 
that attended a long and sanguinary conflict, in 
which his country had withstood the efforts of com- 
bined Europe. Shortly after his arrival in Amer- 
ica, he fell a victim to the melancholy that weighed 
down his spirit, and died at an obscure inn, friend- 
less and unknown: with his dying breath, he en- 
treated that the medal he had received from Napo- 
leon, and the sword that had been the companion 
of his fortunes, might be buried with him. 


Dark and wint’ry was the day, 
His burial few attended, 

And fewer were seen upon the way 
That to the church-yard wended. 


Friendless he died, they knew him not; 
But brave he’d been in danger; 

They buried him deep, and soon forget 
The sad, unhappy stranger. 


His medal was placed upon his{breast, 
His sword they laid beside him; 

And calmly in his grave will rest, 
What living did abide him. 


Though thoughtless ones his urn may pass 
Though silent it should moulder, 

Light be the turf, and green the grass, 
That decks the grave of the soldier. 


Sypney.—When Algernon Sydney 
placed his head on the block, the executioner ask- 
ed him, (as the custom was in such cases,) wheth- 
er he should rise again? The intrepid patriot re- 
plied, “ Not till the resurrection—strike on.” 


Socrates, in the early part of his life, was a 
sculptor. He once said, “how strange it is that 
we should take so much pains to fashion an insen- 
sible stone into the likeness of ourselves, and so 


little to prevent ourselves from resembling an insen- 
sible stone.” 


Rurav Fexriciry.—‘“O!” said a young lady at 
a party, while looking at the landscape that was 
painted on a plate she had in her hand—‘“ what a 
beautiful cottage !—I should admire to live in just 
such an one all the days of my life.’ The young 
gentleman that stood by her, anxious to know what 
would please her, looked very tenderly at the pic- 
{ure, and found it was a steam-boat. 


A veteran dramatist, now alive, distinguished 
for the frankness and oddness of his humor, being 
required to state his grounds of exemption from 
serving in the militia, actually wrote on the official 
paper—Old, lame, and a coward.’ 


How ®o Cure an InpiGestion.—Henry VIII, 


j having been hunting in Windsor Forest, struck 


down about dinner time to the Abbey of Reading, 
where disguising himself as one of the King’s 


| guards, he was invited to the Abbot’s table. Here 


his tooth being whetted by the keen air of the for- 
est, he fed so lust:ly on a surloin of beef, that his 


| Vigorous appetite was noticed by the master of the 


ceremonies, —-‘* Well fair th, heart,” quoth the Ab- 
bot; “I would give an hundred pound if I could 
feed so heartily as thcuhast done on beef. Alas! 
my weak and queasic stomach will hardly digest 
the wing ofa rabbit or chicken.” The monarch 
having satisfied his palate, thanked the Abbot for 
his good cheer; and departed undiscovered. Some 
weeks afterwards, the Abbot was arrested, convey- 
ed to London, sent to the tower, and allowed no 
food but bread and water. This treatment, togeth- 
er with his fears for the consequence of the king’s 
displeasure, soon renewed the effects of repletion, 
and at last, when a surloin of beef was one day 
placed before him; he ate as freely as a famished 
ploughman. When he had finished his meal, the 
King, who had been a hidden spectator, burst from 
his concealment. ‘ My lord, (said the laughing 
monarch, “ Presently deposit your hundred pieces 
of gold, or else no going hence all the days of your 
life. I have been the physician to cure your que- 
asic stomach; and now, as I deserve, demand my 
fee for so doing.”” The Abbot, knowing that ar- 
gument was of no avail with the stern Harry, paid 
the money, and returned home, rejoicing that he 
had escaped so easily. 


Tue Printer.—4n Extract.—Perhaps it may 
not be amiss to remember the Printer in my dis- 
course. He isin a very disagreeable situation. He 
trusts every body—he knows not whom; his money 
is scattered every where; he hardly knows where 


‘t\to look for it.—His paper, his ink, his press, his 


types, his labor and living, all must be punctually 
paid for.— You, Mr. ———, and Mr. and Mr. 
———, and a hundred othersthat I could name, have 
taken this paper a great while and your wives and 
your children, and your neighbors; have been a- 
mused and informed, and I hope improved by it; if 
you miss one paper, you think very hard of the 
printer or post for it, for you had rather go without 
your best meal than without your paper. Have 
you ever complied with the conditions of subscrip- 
tion? Have you taken as much pains to furnish 
the printer with his money, as he has you with his 
paper? Have you contributed your mite to repay 
him for his ink, his paper, and his types, his press 
his hand work and head work? If you have not, 
go pay him off and sin no more. 


Reminiscence.—During the encroachments of 
the Indians in 1754, a delegation from New-Hamp- 
shire, (Atkinson); Massachusetts, (Hutchinson); 
Rhode-Island, (Hopkins); Connecticut, (Pitkin); 
New-York, (Smith); Pennsylvania, (Franklin); a- 
greed upon.a union which took place July 4, 1754 
—neither of which could have entertained an idea 
that 22 years hence, on the same day of the month, 
the then colonies would declare themseWes inde- 
pendent of England and that Hopkins and Frank- 
lin, who signed the union of 1754, should sign the 
Independence of 1776, 


Whe most brilliant imaginations ought not only to 
have wings to fly, but legsto stand upon. Genius, 
unptopped by knowledge, may serve to amuse, but 
will rarely be useful in the more important concerns 
of mankind. 


The world is full of slander; and every wretch 
that knows himself unjust, charges his neighbor 
with like passions; and by the general frailty hides 
his own. 


Parrick Henry.—Of all the characters that 
the days of trial brought fourth, not one presents 
such an extraordinary mixture of early infirmity, 
and of splendid manhood, as Patrich Henry. But 
early or late, he had no artificial pretentions. All 
his gifts were the gifts of nature; all his lights of 
unaided nature. Habitually idle, he entered into 
trade; then agriculture, returned after marriage, 
to trade against, and failed im all! He took to the 
forest as a huntsman, and finally touched with the 
sufferings of an amiable wife and children, without 
study or preparation, he urged his way at the bar 
at the age of twenty-four, and there displayed the 
forensick wonders of his mind. To the eloquence, 
the matchless spirit and the genius of this man Mr. 
Jefferson, with his usual frankness and decision of 
character, ascribed the first impulse which Virginia 
received in the glorious cause of freedom. To the 
stam act Mr. Henry opposed a resistance before 
which the efforts of royalty sunk to rise no more.~~ 
In the year 1765, he carried by a single vote, the 
liberties of his country In 1774, he together with 
George Washington and others, were deputed to 
the Colonial Congress. In was in Carpenter’s Hall, 
Philadelphia he poured forth those bursts of elo- 
quence which at once kindled up the glowing flames 
of liberty, and blasted for ever the tory hopes of 
the refugee and the royalist. Patrick Henry had 
the glory of first assigning to Washington, the meed 
of superior virtue and wisdom. It was Henry who 
at once invoked the war and spirit which was to 
conduct the colonies to freedom and to victory. He 
was a great advocate of State Independence as the 
sure, and indeed the only means of avoiding actual 
consolidation. The first offices at home and abroad 
were tendered to this singular genius, but he de- 
clined. Like Washington, he was free from am- 
bition, and three-score years terminated the earth- 
ly career of both these models of publick purity, 
and perfect devotion to their country. If Patrick 
Henry had his errors early in hfe, our young rea- 
ders will reeollect that they died long before he 
did, and do not belong even to his tomb. The rest 
is inscribed, by the gratitude of the people, upon 
the tablet of the nation, as an imperishable lesson to 
the children of the Republic. 


A young Quaker from a distant country came 
to London a few years ago and being struck with 
the gaudy fashions of the times commenced beau. 
Among other articles of dress, he ordered a blue 
satin waistcoat, trimmed with silver, and in this re- 
turned to his father, who, after staring at him said, 
«« How didst thou get this trumpery waistcoat, for 
the vain adornment of the outward man?” [I crea- 
ted it,” said the son. ‘* Created it,” echoed the 
father. ‘ Yes,” replied young Aminidab, “ for I 
said, let it be made, and it was made.” 


‘* Avast there!” cried a sailor to his comrade, 
who was busied in heaving overboard a lower di- 
vision of a mess-mate just cut in halves by a 
chain-shot. ‘ Avast! let us first see if he has not 
got the key of our mess-chest in his pocket !”” 


An Irishman observing a pair of enormous long 
legged stockings hanging in a hosier’s window, 
stepped in and inquired who they were made for 
—to which the clerk replied, ‘for no body in par- 
ticular; “‘Arrah, honey,” said pat, ‘ what a long 
legged fellow that Mr. No-bodyin-particular must 
be.” 


One unquiet disposition distempers the peace and 
unity of a whole family: as one jarring instrument 
will spoil a whole concert. Many through pride 
or ambition ruin their fortune and family, by ex- 
pense and equipage, making themselves little by 
striving to be great, and poor by trying to look 


rich. 
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} 

Procress oF Emancipation.—As light and) 
knowledge diffuse their rays through every part of our) 
country, our citizens become more philanthropic and dis- | 
nosed to extend the sights of humanity to those whose 
hifortune it isto be born in bondage or subjected to its | 
appaling influence. The sun of science and literature re-| 
‘lects moral light and liberal feeling on the mind. The 
more we progress in knowledge and virtue, the more we) 
are disposed to regard all beings fashioned like ourselves 
and endowed with similar capacities of mind, as our 
brethren and fellow beings. The disadvantages of cli- 
nate, color or complexion have no influence with the 
truly philanthropic and enlightened man in estimating 
moral worth, or regarding the image of his Maker. The 
evils which existed in former times were the offspring of 
ignorance and superstition, slavery was incorporated in- 
to the creed of every good man and formed a part of the 
code of every state in christendom. This semi-barba- 
rous tenet has been expunged from most by the progress 
of light and knowledge. Wherever it does exist, its 
condition is ameliorated by mental illumination. With- 
ina year or twothe spirit of emancipation has wonder- 
fully extended its influence in our country. Societies for 
the abolition of slavery and African colonization, if they 
have not done all that the most sanguine contemplated, | 
and which the most humane could wished to have seen 
accomplished, have done much, and had they not been 


straightened in means, would have done much more in 
this great act of humanity. They act asa lever with in- 
creasing power, which will finally accumulate to such a 
degree as to produce important results. Manumissions 


are frequentin the southern states, and the spirit that 
prompts them is becoming widely diffused. A gentle- 


slave, on condition that he shall emigrate to \feica An- 
other gentleman in possession of a large estate near 
Norfolk, Virginia, who resides in Baltimore, has offered 
to emancipate all his slaves, amounting to one hundred, 
when the society can transfer them to the colony. 


man of Baltimore has recently liberated a most valuable || 


It is gratifying to learn that the Roman Catholics in || 
Maryland, the peculiar tenets of whose religion are not 


principles of liberty especially in other eountries, are be-| 


African institution. 


bility among them, have resolved to send their servants 
‘o the colony. One has twenty slaves which he intends 
sending to Liberia. 

That slavery should have so long continued to bear 
sway against the better feelings of man’s nature, and es- 
pecially against the vital principles of our Republican in- 
stitutions, and ina country so enlightened as ours, may 
at first seem strange. But it should be remembered that 
it was interwoven with our interests; avarice predomina- 
ted and set reason, and humanity, and religion at defiance 
‘* The evil in question, says Clarkson, began in avarice. 
It was nursed also by worldly interest. it did not there- 
fore yield to the usual correctivesof disorders in the 
world. We may observe also, that the interest by which 
it was thus supported, was not that of a few individuals, 
nor of one body, but of many bodies of men. It was in- 
terwoven again intothe system of commerce and of the 
revenue of nations. Hence the merchant—the planter— 


ginning to take a particular interest in the object of the, 
Some individuals of high respecta- | 


the mortgagee—the manufacturer—the 
legislator—the cabinet minister—lifted up voices | 
against the annihilation of it.”” | 

Slavery has been tolerated by most nations from time 
immemorial, but the Slave Trade, or the buying and! 
selling of Africans is comparatively of modern date. It| 
arose from commercial speculations and the principles of | 


aricc. It seems tohave begun as early as the year 


| 1503, when a few slaves were sent from the Portuguese 
settlements in Africa into the Spanish colonies i Ameri- 


|| ca. In 151}, it was greatly increased by Ferdinand V 


of Spain; and the benevolent Bartholamew de las Casas 
actuated by compassion for the poor American Indians, 
proposed to the government of Spain, then administered 
by Cardinal Ximenes, during the minority of Charles V. 


the establishment of a regular commerce in the persons 


of the native Africans. ‘* The Cardinal, however, with 


a foresight, a benevolence and a justice, which will al- 
ways do honor to his memory, rejected the proposal; 
not only judging it to be unlawful to consign innocent 
people to slavery at all, but to be very inconsistent to 
deliver the inhabitants of one country from a state of 
misery, by consigning it to those of another. Ximenes 
may therefore, be considered as one of the great friende 
of the Africans, after the partial beginning of the trade.” 

In England and France the trade was first introduced 
by a base imposition on government. Louis XIII. was 
duped by assurances that the main cbject of the adven- 
turers was to facilitate the conversion of the poor Afri- 
cans to christianity. Elizabeth suspecting the truth of 
the fine tales told to her of the redemption of poor vic- 
tims from cruel deaths and their eagerness to emigrate 
to happier lands, ‘* expressed her concerns lest any of 
the Africans should be carried off without their free con. 
sent, declaring that it would be detestable and call down 
the vengeance of Heaven on the undertakers.”’ 

From the very commencement of the traffic to the 
first combination for its abolition there were never want- 
ing voicesto declare its iniquity, and wetrust their voi- 
_ces will be finally heard throughout the civilized world 


ty only in the annals of history. 
{ 


In another part of our paper will be founda Hymn| 
| comp sed for the Anniversary of the Jefferson Debating 


| Society of Hingham. This society consists of about 70 
/members, young men of that town, who have associated 
for the laudable purpose of mental improvement and 
free discussion on subjects of a political and general na- 
ture. In the preamble to their constitution they obligate 
| themselves to support the principles premulgated by the 
|| Sage and Statesman whose name they bear. On Friday 


‘lev ening, March 34, the society held their Anniversary, 
in every respect calculated for the full exercise of the. 


when Mr. Solomon Lincoln, Jr. a graduate of Brown 
University delivered a very interesting and well! written 
Address,replete with sentiments of patriotism and philan- 
thropy, to a select audience, composed of the ladies and 
gentlemen of Hingham. 

Much praiseis due to the inhabitants of Hingham for 
their exertions in the cause of intellectual improvement; 
and we hazard the assertion that there is not another 
town in the Commonwealth, with the same number of in- 
habitants, where more money is expended, or more free- 
ly granted for the support and dissemination of knowl- 
edge. The consequence is they are an enlightened, in- 
dustrious and patriotic people. They are republican in 
the true sense of the word. And as much equality ex- 


ists among them as is compatible with circumstances and 
situation. 


LirerRary.—We have just received the first number 
of a scientific Journal entitled The Franklin Journal 
and American Mechanics’ Magazine, Edited by Dr. 
Thomas P. Jones, Professor of Mechanics in the KiaMik- 
lin Institute, Philadelphia. It contains many valuable 
articles in the different branches of Science. The origin- 
al and selected articles are well written and display much 
scientific knowledge and judicious arrangement on the 
part of the editor. The mechanical execution does much 
credit tu the publishers, and it promises to bea highly use- 
ful manual to the Mechanic and Artist. 


The following is an extract from the editors’ Address 


| '* The age of secrets in arts and trades has nearly passed 
| away, in these pursuits, as well as in that of commerce, 
liberal views are generally entertained, and a free and o- 


.|| pen intercourse is acknowledged to be the best policy. 


The Journal will be a ready vehicle for inquiries and _re- 
plies upon al] subjects within its purview, and will ena- 


ble the artizan and others to obtain information which 
might otherwise be soughit in vain.’’ 


Susume Free Masonry.— Our 
readers will be gratified perhaps, to learn that this work 
is still progressing. We received a letter from the au- 
thor several weeks since, accompanied with a Circular, 
but for want of room have been obiiged to defer its pub- 
lication; we shall endeavor to lay it before our readers 
soon. We have seen one of the plates, which is elegant 
and appropriate. Were we allowed to judge of the 
whole by the one we have seen, we should say, they a- 
alone, would be worth the subseription price of the 
work. The size of the pages and a specimen of the 
matter may be seen at this office; where subscriptions 
will be received. 


Manvab on 


Mr. Epiror,——In vindication of the character of my 
brother, the ‘* Boston Bard,’’ I take the liberty of writing 
a few linesto you. The piece whichI saw in the Cou- 
rier, takea from the Salem Gazette, intimating that he 
was intemperate, I think was unjust. I can with truth 
affirm, I never saw my brother ina situation that could 
ever cause a blush of shame to tinge my cheek. He has 
for a long time resided in a Quaker family in Westches- 
ter, and they speak of him with great kindness and re- 


,|| spect; and the kind-hearted and truly benevolent Mr. Bar- 
that involuntary servitude will be known to our poster- | 


_ton, who delivered a Lecture in School-street, Jast Wed- 


_nesday evening week, for his relief, likewise says he be- - 


_lieves him innocent of sucha vice. Is it not a pity that 


the mere supposition of a person’s vice should be pub- 
licly made known, and cause, perhaps, the soothing 
hand of charity tobe withheld? Not that it has been 
wittheld; for already have his numerous friends allevia- 
ted the pains of sickness and the miseries of poverty. 

E. COFFIN. 

The above is from the pen of Mr. Coffin’s sister, an 
amiable young lady of this city, who, we understand, sup- 
ports herself and widowed mother, by her needle. We 
are at liberty to publish the following extract from a let- 
ter written by Mr. Barton, to the ‘‘ Boston Bard.’’ 

«© Whatever thy conduct may have been in moments of 
heart-felt disappointment, I hope, in future, it will mer- 
it the sympathy and kindness of thy fellow-creatures,—If 
so, be assured thou hast one friend—‘‘ tho’ envy watches 
to deride’’——that I will never forget thee, till the cold 
hand of death ‘‘ concludes thy noblest song.’ ‘* Wor- 
thy is the Lamb, for he hath saved us by the washings of 
regeneration, and the renewals of the Holy Ghost.”’ 

Thy days are passing fast away, 

Thy aching breast will soon be calm;— 
Sweet peace divine, O could I say, 

It is—it is, thy every balm! 


Tis nought to me what thou hast been, 
Thy heart hath flesh and feeling too; 
O, go thy way and do not sin; 
No more Jet mortals see thee rue. 


‘* In penitence thou placest faith, 
‘* Hope smileth at thy door: 

‘« Relieveth first, then kindly saith, 
Go brother—sin no more.’’ 


Mr. H. Barton is a Quaker Preacher. 


pected he will preach To-morrow Evenina, at the 


| Rev. Mr. Ware’ 8 Meeting-House, in Hanover-street. 


- 


Mr. Sears Coon is authorised to receive 


jand money for the Mirror, in Troy, N. ¥. and his re- 
_ceipt will be valid. 


It is ex- 
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“Be itour weekly task to note the passing tidings of the times-” 

Matt Rossery —New-York and Philadelphia pa- 
pers give an account of a great mail robbery between 
Philadelphia and Washington. The whole mail from 
Philadelphia and east of that city was taken. A letter 
from Philadelphia says, ‘* you will probably hear through 
different channels, of an extensive robbery of the Mail, 
between this city and Washington. It is stated, by an 
Agent of the Gen. Post Office, that the Mail which arri- 
ved at Washington on the Ist inst. had all the appearance 
of safety, but on opening it the canvas bag, containing all 
the great mail from the East, had been cut nearly from 
end to end, and the whole mail, from Philadelphia and 
the East, was gone. On the 28th Mr. Allen, broker, 
deposited a considerabie amount of Southern Notes in 
the Post Office of this city. On the following morning, 
between 10 and half-past 10, some of the notes were sold 
in our market.”’ 


Accipent.—-On the 21st ultimo, the stage going 
from Fredonia to Buffalo, N. Y. broke through the ice on 
Lake Erie, and sunk in about 16 feet water. There were 
several passengers on board ; one lady caught hold of the 
driver’s heel and was rescued ; agentleman reached out 
his cane to another, which she grasped and was drawn out. 
The driver had the presence of mind as the sleigh began 
to sink, to seize the large mail and throw it upon the ice. 
The four horses drowned were valued at $300; they 
were goingat full speed and were not seen after they 
broke in having ran directly under the ice. The escape 
of all the passengers, under such circumstances, seems al- 
most miraculous. Most of the baggage was lost. 


Murper.---James M’Nought, gunsmith, has been 
committed to prison in Richmond, Va. for killing his fore- 


man, Daniel Denoon, by firing a pistol-ball into his abdo- 
men. 


A Richmond paper of March | says, the Trage- 
dy wound up !—The miserable James M’Nought has 


A young man calling himself Nichols has been detect- 
ed in New-York, in offering some of the notes, known to 
have been stolen, for exchange, and committed.—A load- 
ed pistol, and two knives or dirks were found on his 
person. 


Tue Cuemist.—The first number of this inter. 
esting work will be published in a few days; Gentlemen 


holding subscriptions will confer a favor on the editor || 


by forwarding them as soon as possible; and those intend- 
ing to patronize it will do well to commence with the 
first number in order to obtain a complete set. 


Subscrip- 
tions received at this office. 


Nationa new paper 
made its appearance in this city the last week, with the; 
above title, edited by the Rev. William Collier. Itéob-) 
ject is to aidin the cause of the Suppression of Intempe- 
rance. The articles are well written and the sentiments 
expressed such as every philanthropist would wish to see 
universally disseminated. We wish the editor success 
in his undertaking and cwubt not his paper will do much 
in the cause of humanity. 


City Arrarrs.-—At a meeting of the City Coun- 


cil on Monday evening, 6th inst. considerable business 
was transacted, The following is a summary of the pro- 
ceedings: 

The Mayor communicated a vote and request of the 
Trustees of the Washington Monument Association, that 
the STATUE OF WASHINGTON, (fromthe chisel 
of Cuantry,) be placed in the centre of the New Mar- 
ket-house. Read and referred to the Mayor, Aldermen 
Carney, Welsh, Oliver, and Robbins, with such as the 
Common Council may join. The two Boards concurred 
in the appointment ofa joint Committee, consisting of 
Aldermen Welsh and Oliver, Messrs. Barry, Morey and 
Dorr, to report a statement of facts, and what grant 
ought to be made, and in what manner, to the widow and 
children of Jonathan Houghton, the watchman, who was 
murdered when on duty in the service of the City. 

The Auditor of Accounts, reported the estimate of the 
Moneys necessary to be raised for the expenditure of the 
ensuing year, commencing on the first of May 1826, and 
closing the 13th of April 1827. Amount $328,926. 
Read and referred to the Committee on Accounts. An 
order passed making an additional appropriation of $3000 


to complete the Fence round the lands of the House of 
Industry at South Boston. 


By arecent Census of Canada there appears to be a 
population of 430,379 souls, or living human. beings, and 
“* that there is reason to believe that upwards of 370,006 


‘ Since farmers with 
capital, from Europe have settled in Canada, “* the face 


committed justice upon himself. The murderer of poor 
| Denoon has saved himself from the vengeance of the of- 
fended laws by an act of suicide. On Monday evening, 
| he was committed to the jail of this city ; and about 10 


lor 11 o’clock that night, he laid violent hands upon him- 
| self. 


Awnapouis, (Mp.) Marcu 2.---The great bill for 
Internal Improvement has passed in the House of Dele- 
gates. It appropriates $1,500,000 to the Chesapeake and 

Ohio Canal ; the cross-cut to Baltimore ; and thence to 
York-Haven, on the Susquehannah :---that is 500,( 00 to 
each: and $200,000 to the improvement of the rivers 


Fire.—On Thursday morning, about half past 
12 o*clock, a fire broke out in the store of Mr. N. Faxon, 
occupied as a boot and shoe Store, in Ann-Street. The 
building and stock were principally destroyed; the loss 
on the latter is estimated at $16,000---$3000 were in- 
sured on the building. Mr Faxon has taken the new 
store ander the North Bank, North Market-Street. 


Roseery.—The store of Mr. B. H. Pray, Mark- 
et Street, this city, was entered on Wednesday night 
last and robbed of goods to the amount of about $200. 


The entrance was made through a window in the rear of 
the building. 


Hors.—From the annual report of Orin Fuller, In- 
'spector of hops for the city of Albany, in New-York, it 
appears that 1802 bales had been inspected in the season 
of 1825 ; of which 1679 were first sort, 54 second sort, 
and 69 were refuse ; weighing 450,500 Ibs. and all of the 
growth of 1825, and the amount received for inspeetion 
was $563 12. The hops raised in the Western part of 
the State of New-York, have all been of a superior qual- 
ity, and have been sold at an advance of 3 cts. per Ib. in 
foreign ports, over any other hops that have been raised 
in the Union. 


Ratt Roaps.--A petilion will be presented to the Le- 
gislature of this State, at its next May session, for an act 
of incorporation for a Rail Road from the Western part 
of this state to Boston, taking the Housatonic River 
Turnpike for its western beginning ; through the town of 


‘and low-lands ef the Eastern-Shore. This important 
measure taken in connexion with the Board of Public 
Works, passed on yesterday, if concurred in by the Sen- 
ate, will constitute a system well worthy of the admira- 
‘tion of every liberal and enlightened citizen. Neither 
| members, nor any section of the State, can complain. The 
bill will probably pass the Senate. 


New-York, Marcu 6.--It is now eight days 
since the commencement of drizzling, foggy, and calm 
weather, during which time scarcely a vessel has either 
arrived from sea or gone out. Our harbor never worea 
more deadly aspect. The first favorable gale will, how- 
ever, produce the most cheering re-animation, and the 
fleet now ready for sea will depart, and their places be 
‘filled by others hourly expected. The Hudson is again 
open---the steamboats will all soon bein full operation, 
| and our merchants will have full employment in supply- 
ing their country customers. 


Patent Soap.—We have seen, saysthe N. York 
Statesman, Mr. French dip a piece of new, unsullied silk 
into lamp oil, the worst of all grease to remove, and by 
the use of his oil soap, take out every particle of the stain 
in five minutes! Mr. B. has obtained a patent, and we 
think he is entitled to one. 


The Board of Managers of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company, have determined to make a Rail- 
Road from the company’s mines, to their landing on the 
Lehigh.---We expect rail roads will be established in va- 
rious parts of our country, in a few years, as they are de- 
cidedly preferable to Canals, on many accounts. 


Wanverine Femace.+-The Rutland (Vt.) Her- 


ald states that the Female who was recently at Poultney, 


Soon after she was noticed, she divested herself of every 
article of clothing before any one could get to her, and in 
thi. situation, with her clothes under her arm, she passed 


athan Barrett, where she was pursuaded to put on her 
clothes and take some refreshment. 
Charlotte Martin, says her father is a shoemaker, that he 
lived in Norwich, that she wasthe eldest of seven child- 
ren, had lived with her uncle, had a sister whose name 
was Electa, often spoke of and called the name of King 
Foster, as a favorite or lover, but it is probable that very 
little dependence can be placed upon her statements. She 
appearsto be about 20 or 25 years of age. The previous 
notice of this unfortunate Female has met the eye of an 
anxious parent in Pawtuxet, R. I. from whom a daugh- 
ter has fled answering the description of this person. 


The Charleston Courier, of the 22d ult. says, corn is 


now selling at $1,50 cents, at Cheraw, in the heart of a 
most Juxuriant corn country. 


The Cheraw Intelligencer, of the 16th inst. states that 


of the country is materially changed for the better.”? 


the river had risen twenty feet on the night before. 


in a very pitiful state, was in Rutland on the 5th inst.- 


across the main street into a house occupied by Mr. Jon-| 


She calls her name | 


Stockbridge, to Springfield and Worcester ; together 
\|} with such Banking privileges as will be honourable to 
the State, and encouraging to individuals who feel an in- 
\| terest in the improvement of it. 

} 


Irems.—Four thousand bushels of German po- 


tatoes, imported from Bremen, are advertised for sale at 
Philadel phia. 


It is stated in a Canada paper, that two children were 
frozen to death while coming up the St. Francis to Len- 
oxville, in company with their parents. This was on the 
3istof January, which was. thought to have been the 
coldest day ever experienced in that latitude. 


A New-Orleans paper of the third ult mentions that a 
person had lately arrived there who counted more 
than 300 flat boats, besides uumerous keels and barges, 
on their way down the Mississippi, with produce. 


Thomas H. Christmass, of Warrenton, N. C. while 
standing at his tavern door on the fifteenth ult. was delib- 
erately shot by Dr. Stephen Davis, from an opposite 


}store. The doctor had a double barre] gun, and fired 
both charges at Christmass. 


A bill has passed the Maryland Legislature allowing 
tick@ts in the Jefferson Lottery to be sold in that state. 

Gen. Jasper Ward has resigned his seat in the N. York 
Senate. He was duly sensible of the preparations mak- 
ing to expel him. 

Ebenezer Baldwin Esq. has resigned the office of Re- 
corder of the city of Albany, and the Governor has nom- 


iuaied to the Senate, James M’Known, Esq to fill his 
place. 


From Liverroot.—By the ship Milo, arrived 
at this port yesterday, we learn that official intelligence 
‘| has been received in London of the abdication of Con 
|| stantine in favour of Nicholas I. 


‘| The Post Master General is very indefatigable in his 
| duty, and does every thing that a public officer can do, 
to serve his fellow citizens. A daily mail now goes be- 
tween New York and Montreal, which has never before 
been the case. 


The Philadelphia Journal remarks, that ‘‘In 4 years, 
there have been no less than twenty-five lives lost, by 
cruising in small pilot boats near the Capes of the Dela- 
ware. 

The ‘Boston Bard,’’ in a letter to Maj. Noah, ac- 
knowledges the kindness extended towards him, and inti- 
mates his intention of returning to the vicinity of Boston. 
It is nearly eight years since he has seen his mother or 
sister. 

Barnstable county Jail has been tenantless this winter, 
and is now only occupied by rats. So that justice be 
done, we wish it may long remain untenanted by human 
beings. 

Mr. Harman Cope has been elected third Assist 
ant Cashier of the United States Bank at Philadelphia. 
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THE WREATH. | 


» Tho’ thus confin'd, my agile thoughts may fly 
“Thro’ all the regions of variety.” — Otway. 


A Pew Masonic Song. 
Tune—* There is no luck,” 
CHORUS. 
There is na’ faith within the land, 
Nor charity at a’: 
There is na’ hope within the land, 
Where Masonry’s awa’. 


Let monarchs smile at Mason-laws, 
Let pomp display disdain; 
We mingle in a mighty cause— 
We've freemen in our train. 


Let Rome's proud prelates act their parts, 
And priests before them fall; 
We've cardinal virtues in our hearts, 
And deacons at our call. 


The soldier's blood in battle flows— 
Peace weeps at war's dread shock; 

Although we grieve at battle blows— 
We've pleasure in a knock. 


The miners from the world depart, 
Earth’s shrouded womb to strip— 

Yet we can find a jewel heart, 
F’en in a little grip. 


The farmer sows the swelling grain, 
To fill sweet Plenty’s horn— 

We have a joy with him, ‘tis plain, 
We bless the ear of Corn. 


No store of song, of wine, of meat, 
Is wanting in our cheer: 

We'd make Don Guzman’s ghost, sir, eat, , 
Make Banquo banquet here. 


But, let us square our action’s here. 
Still keep in duty's line; 
And though we may, like Falstaff swell, 
Yet still in compass shine. 
C,E. E. 


. 
The following Hymn composed for the occasion, was sung 
on the Anniversary of the Jefferson Debating Society, in 
Hingham, on the 3d inst. 


vp mu. 
Tune—Bethlehem. 
Great source of light and reas’ning pow’r, 
To Thee may praise ascend, 
Thy purest rays to us impart, 
Who to thy favor tend. 


No vain ambition guides our aim, 
But pleasure more refin’d, 

To aid the cause of truth and right 
We consecrate the mizd. 


With honest views t’ improve the heart, 
And scan our duty through; 


The right from wrong, the good from ill, 
We humbly seek to know. 


To Heaven may purest incense rise, 
The off'ring of our band; 

May Peaee with Freedom long unite, 
To bless our happy land. 


Rural. 


Retir'd among our native hills, 
And far from ills of greatness; 

We live delighted with our lot, 
And trim our cot with neatness. 


We wisdom seek, and calm content, 
They both frequent our dwelling, 
From these a deathless comfort springs, 
Tie joys of kings, excelling. C, 


fo 


Sweet maiden with the laughing eye 

Thy locks are of the auburn dye, 

Thy brow is fair, yet tell me why 
Thy cheek is oft so pale ? 


There is no stain on that fair face, 

No seeret guilt hath marked a place; 

*Tis blighted hope, alone I trace 
Upon that cheek so pale. 


Yet why should thine be hopes destroyed 
Thy bosom’s peace so soon alloyed, 
Has flattery thy young heart decoyed, 

And turned that cheek so pale ? 


Thy numerous friends are smil.ng round, 
And greet thee with endearing sound 
Of tender accents—still I've found 

Thy cheek so very pale. 


Oft in the circle met at even, 

Bound by the social ties of Heaven, 

I've seen thy hand in friendship given, 
But marked thy cheek still pale. 


Sometimes in a gay tumult lost, 

Thy soul Goth seem in transport tost— 

A spirit-mantling blush hath cross’d 
Thy cheek, and then ‘twas pale. 


I've seen thy face decked with a smile, 

That would the coldest heart beguile; 

And though thine eyes did play the while, 
Thy cheek still wove its pale. 


No tear doth tremble in that eye, 

Nor lisp you the uaconscious si gh, 

Then, seraph maiden, whisper why 
Thy cheek was left so pale. 


‘There is one cause, and only oue, 

Revealing from the rose that’s flown— 

*Tis sorrow, nursed from love alone, 
Can make the young cheek pale. 


Love's hope is crushed—oh, then I know 

Why those bright eyes disdained to show 

One melting trace of that deep wo, 
Told by thy check so pale, 


Were I possest the grace or power 

To win for thee some happier hour, 

l’'d seek to tint the young rose-fiower, 
Again, on that cheek pale. 


Sweet peace float o'er thee, child of wo, 
And pleasure her soft mantle throw, 
To dress thy cheek in a bright glow, 
And leave its snowy pale- SELILA. 


Regular Communications. 


FULL MOON THIS MONTH, THURSDAY, 23, 


oF he Regular meetings of the y sat Lodges, unless other 
wise designated, are on the evenings (specified) preceding ful! moon. 


BOSTON LODGES. 


St. Andrew’s Chapter Ist wed 

St. Paul’s Chapter 3d tues 
Columbian Ist thursday Grand Lodge, 2d wed in Dec 
Massachusetts last fri March,June and Sept 
Mount Lebanon last mon Encampment 3d wed 

Grand Chapter 2d tues in Dec Council of Royal Masters last tu 


June & Sept ‘ 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dorchester Union tues Quiacy Rural mon 
Malden Mount Hermon wed Lenox Union Star wed 
Lynn Mount Carmel mon Ipswich Unity wes 
Salem Essex Ist tues Warren Leominster Aurora mon 

Chapter 3d thurs West Granville Mt. Pleasant wed 
Beverly Liberty mon Brookfield Meridian tues 
Marblehead Philanthropic wed Great Barr!ngtonCincinnaius wed 
Danvers Jordan wed West Stockbridge Wisdom tues 
Roxbury Washington thurs Templeton Harris thurs 
Dedham Constellation thurs New Marlberough Rising Sur tu 


St. John’s Isttues 
St. Andrew's 2d thurs 


|| Norfolk Western Star tues 


Stoughton Rising Star thurs Cummington Orion 
Mt. Zion Chapter mon Northborough ‘fei 
Concord Corinthian ron Hampden wed 
Bridgewater Felluwship moa thwick Friendly Society mon 
Marlborough thurs suc Brimfield Humanity tues eve 
Hingham Old Colony fri other month "Y 
Needham Meridian thurs Brookfield Meridian tu 
Reading Good Samaritan tues other month 
eading Mount Motiah ~ Carmel wed 
thurs ‘all River Mount Hope tues 
Wrentham St. Albans wed Greenwich Villa 
ed file assia tues Charlestown King Solomon 
Randolph Norfolk Unionwed Cambridge Amicable 3d — 7 
Chelmsford Pentucket fri Brignton Bethesda 2d tues 
Ashby Social thurs Medway Montgomery 2d wed 
Andover §t. Matthew's wed Falmouth Marmelst wed 
Haverhill Merrimack thurs Nantucket Union 1st mon 
Lexington Hiram thurs Urbanity 3d mon 
Middlebury Social Harmony tues Union Council S. M. 4th mon 
Hardwick Mount Zion we in Dee March June Sept 
New Salem Golden Rule mon Rising Sun Chapter 2d mon 
Amherst Pacific wed Chariton Fayette last wed in 
Belchertown mon Jan. Ap. Aug. and Cet 
Pittsfield Mystic thurs 


St. John’s thurs suc 
Northampton Jerusalem tues Duxbury Corner Stone men sue. 
Greenwich King Hiram’s Chapter Taunton Adon 


es every 


ram Chapter tues 
Worcester Morning Star tues King Davul wed 

Leicester wed 


Gloucester Tyrian Ist tues 
Gretes Be mon Sutton Branch 3d mon 
t Johns Chapter isttuesin Green Franklin Chapt 
Dee Feb, Ap June Oct 
Newburyport St. Peter’s mon New-Becford Star in the East 22 
St. Mark’ tues monday 


Uxbridge Solomon's Temple thu Waltham Monitor mon 
Wooburn Frecdom thurs 


MAINE. 


Hatlowell Jerusalem Chapter 

thurs Kennebec Lodge weé 
Gardiner Hermon tues 

Union Union thurs Winthrop Temple mon 

Warren St. Georges tis Belfast Beltast mon 

Camden Amity tues Augusta Bethlehem tues 

China Central wed Calats St.Croix mon 

Saco Saco wed Surry Lygonia wed 

Kennedbuak York mon Exstpor: Eastern tst mon 

Bridgeton Oriental mon Lubec Washington Ist wed 

New Gle wester Cumberland mon Zertiand AncientLandmark 1st 

Paris Oxford thurs wed Portland 24 wed 

Milburn Somersetmon Brunswick United 3d tues 

Bangor Rosing V rtue tues Bath Solar ist thurs 

Themaston Orient mon 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Lebanen Franklin mon Hampton Rockingham tues 
Amherst Benevolent mon Bath Meridian Sun wed 
Concord Blazine Star tues Hanover Trinity Eneampment 
Charlestown Faithful wed last wedin Feb Apr. June, 
New Londen King Solomon's wed Aug. Oct. and Dee. St. Ane 
W~Amngtoen Mt. Vernon mon drew*s Chapter 4th wed in 


North Yarmouth Casco tues 
Wiscasset Lincoln thurs 
Alna Alna wed 


Liymouth Olive Branch tues Jan. Mar. May, July, Sept 
Sanbernton Centre mon and Ne’. Council of Mas- 
Rochester Humane mon 


ters,on the same days as the 
Chapter 

Portsmeuth St. John‘s ist wed 
Pythagoras 3d tues 

Claremont Hiram 4st wed 


Canaan Mt. Moriah tues 
Piainfield wed 

New Ipswieh Bethel tues 
Dover Strafford wed 
Bradford St. Peter*s tues 
Alstead St. Paul’s tues 
Merideth Mouut Lebanon wed 


CONNECTICUT. 
Stonnington Asylum tues Suffield Apollo tues 
Haddam & E.Haddam Columbian East Hartford Orient thurs 
alternately thurs Canaan Mer dian Chapter tues 

Preston St. Jame‘s thurs Sharon Hamilton wed 

N, Stonnington Widow's Son wed Winsted St. Andrews wed 

' New London thurs Pomfret Warren Chapter tues 
Litchfield St) Paul's thurs March June Sept Dee Put- 
‘Goshen Olive Branch tues nam Jast wed.in April June 
(Terrington Seneca tues Sept Nov Dee 

Salisbury Montgomery tues Colchester Wooster, 1st wed V. 

p Chap, mun tollowing 

Canaan Meridian Chapter thurs Norwich Somerset fri Franklin 
Barkhampstead. Northern Star th Chapterlast Monday in Feb 
Woodbury King Solomon's thurs May Aug and Nov 
Granby St. Mark’s wed Middletown St, John’s 3 &4 wed 
Berlin Harmony wed North East Chapter No 46 1st mon 


RHODE ISLAND. 
'Glocester Friendship wed Pawturet Harmony tues 
| Cumberlan® Morning Star mon Smithfield Mount Moriah fri 


Coventry Hamiiton wed East Greenwich King Solomor 
Providence St. Johns wed Mt. monday 


NEW-YVORR. 
Auburn Chapter thurs Clarksville Widow's Son thurs 
Trumansburg Fidelity tues next Catskill Catskill mon 
Watertowr Federal wed Catskill Chapter thurs 
Glen*s Falis Hamilton thurs Albany Temple Chapter 2d tues 
Chapter ‘as wed in Feb Ap. Maste *s Lodge ist & 2d mon 
Jane, Aug Oct. Nov and Dec ‘Temple Ledge Ist and 2. tues 
Aurora Scipio mon Aurora Mount Vernon Ist & 2d wed 
Chapter wed Chapter frid. Lodge mon 
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